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BLACKFRIARS 


SAVING THE FATHERS 
An Essay in the Methodology of Interpreting the Scriptures 
EDMUND HILL, 


HE question of saving something would scarcely arise 
unless first it were worth preserving, and secondly in 
danger of neglect or oblivion. That the biblical inter- 
retation of the Fathers is worth preserving in general, need not 
Be laboured; but lest this fundamental premise ould be evaded, 
it may be useful to quote the authoritative pronouncement of Leo 
XII in his maul Providentissimus Deus. He quotes the Council 
of Trent ‘that it is permitted to no one to interpret Holy Scripture 
. .. against the unanimous agreement of the Fathers’, and later he 
adds in his own words, “The holy Fathers are of supreme authority 
whenever they all interpret in one and the same manner any text 
of the Bible, as pertaining to the doctrine of faith and morals; 
for their unanimity aa evinces that such interpretation has 
come down from the Apostles as a matter of Catholic faith. The 
opinion of the Fathers is also of very great weight when they 
treat of these matters in their capacity of doctors, unofficially; 
not only because they excel in their knowledge of revealed 
doctrine, but because they are men of eminent sanctity and ardent 
zeal for the truth, on whom God has bestowed a more ample 
measure of his light. Wherefore the expositor should make it hi 
duty to follow their footsteps with all reverence, and to use their 
labours with intelligent appreciation.’ 

Nevertheless, it does sometimes seem as if it has become 
increasingly difficult for even the most orthodox expositor to 
follow in the footsteps of the Fathers and to use their labours with 
intelligent appreciation. And this because of the immense develop- 
ment in recent times of exegetical resources and techniques. 
These are summarized in the present Pope’s encyclical Divino 
Afflante, published in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Providentissimus Deus in 1943. They include ‘a fuller theological 
explanation of the nature and effects of divine inspiration’; a 
more scientific study of the literary forms of the ancient East; 
an increase, thanks largely to archaeological researches, in historical 
knowledge of the ancient East. The problem that confronts us 
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SAVING THE FATHERS 3 
then is not one of an unorthodox contempt for the authority of 


the Fathers, but of modern techniques, which the Pope en- 
courages scholars to use, yet which would seem to render the 
interpretations of the Fathers obsolete. 

There is a further point. To indulge for the moment in a rather 
sweeping generalization, which I hope will be qualified as we 
proceed, we can say that the Fathers were more interested as a 
rule in what is called the spiritual sense, or the typology, of the 
Scriptures—at least of the Old Testament—than in their literal 
sense. To illustrate by a well-known example, Augustine’s 
aphorism on Jacob’s fraudulent filching of Esau’s blessing, ‘Non 
est mendacium, sed mysterium’. If the story is taken literally, it is 
of course a blatant mendacium. But the point of the story, for Augus- 
tine, is the mysterium of Christ which it symbolically portrays, 
his taking upon himself of our sins, as Jacob put on the hai 
skins. The Old Testament is full of this sort of foreshadowing of 
the New (I Corinthians 10 gives a few instances), and the eluci- 
dation of these, rather than the literal exposition of the text was 
for most of the Fathers the crowning achievement of exegesis. 
But nowadays the emphasis is reversed. To quote again from 
Divino Afflante, ‘Interpreters should bear in mind that their 
chief aim must be to discern what is known as the literal sense of 
the Bible, from which alone, as Aquinas excellently observes, an 
argument can be drawn’. 

Are we forced then to conclude that for modern exegesis the 
major patristic contributions to the study of the Bible are not 
only obsolete but irrelevant? Apparently we are, in the opinion of 
some authors. To quote an eminent Belgian student of the 
Scriptures, “Dans ces conditions, la typologie des anciens restera 
une source d’inspiration; c’est entendu. Elle restera aussi un 
domaine intéressant de recherches historiques; c’est clair. Elle 
fera les délices des poétes et méme des méditatifs; pourquoi pas? 
Mais elle ne doit pas se lever du tombeau pour déambuler, ombre 
du passé, parmi nous.’! Exeunt Patres, bowed out with exquisite 
courtesy and unmistakable finality, to wander where they will 
through every mansion of sacred learning except that of scriptural 
interpretation. But surely this is scarcely nes ee appreciation 
asked for by Leo XIII. Even respect for papal requirements apart, 
it seems anomalous that the Fathers should be treated as a source 
1 Coppens, Les Harmonies des Deux Testaments, p. 94. 
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4 BLACKFRIARS 


of very great authority for the dogmatic theologian, while to 
the exegete they are an unimportant backwater, suitable only for 
historians, poets, and contemplatives to make use of. 

The dilemma is a real one; it will help us to set it in perspective, 
and may even suggest a solution, if we trace very briefly the 
history of the distinction between the literal and the spiritual 
senses. We shall see that the distinction has meant different things 
at different times, and may discover that further modification 
should be considered. 

In ordinary language the phrase ‘literal sense’ is used to exclude 
all figures of speech. It means ‘id quod littera sonat’. Taken in this 
way, the literal sense of the anthropomorphisms of the Bible is 
that God has arms, hands, eyes, and so on; and to warn people 
off misunderstanding such expressions, we say “You must not 
take them literally, they are meant to be taken metaphorically’. 
It is quite certain that this is what Origen, in the early third century, 
meant by literal sense. It is clear that taken this way the literal 
sense is often false and gives occasion to the errors of funda- 
mentalists and people like the Manichees, who interpret the Bible, 
as St Augustine would say, in a carnal fashion. That is the last 
thing that anyone would accuse Origen of doing; but in order to 
avoid doing it, and to get at the truth which the Scriptures con- 
tain, he thought that it was often necessary, and always profitable, 
to leave the literal sense behind and look for the spiritual sense, 
because ‘the letter kills, but the spirit gives life’. In other words, 
says Origen, the best way to understand most of the Bible is to 
cae it not literally but symbolically. All Scripture has truth-value 
when so taken, only some of it has truth-value when taken 
literally—namely those parts which yield an historical sense. 
Origen did not deny the historical reality of Old Testament 
stories. But on his premises it was reasonable to prefer a spiritual 
exegesis, because it alone was capable of giving the Bible harmony 
of meaning and unity of purpose. Taken literally the Scriptures 
are a tangled mixture of history and fable. 

But it seems clear that there was a strong party in the Church 
for whom the truth of the sacred narrative as such was of the 
first importance, so that they could not at all accept Origen’s 
playing down of the historical or narrative sense. For them the 
whole of Scripture has prima facie narrative, historical, value. 
The most extreme exponent of the anti-Origenist exegesis was 
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SAVING THE FATHERS 5 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, at the turn of the fourth and fifth 


centuries, a man of dry and parsimonious intelligence, who seems 
to have been influenced by Jewish exegetical learning. It was 
— Jewish Christians in the early Church who were most 

eenly aware of the Old Testament’s value as sacred history. 
Unlike Origen, they would be more interested in the historical 
preparation for Christ than in his symbolic prefiguration. Jewish 
Rabbis would of course insist even more on the value of Old 
Testament history for its own sake, and would refer prophecy to 
later Old Testament figures, to Zorobabel for example, or the 
Macchabees instead of to Christ. This is just what Theodore does. 
Except for the fact that he sees the old economy as a preparation 
for the new by training the people from whom Christ was to 
come in true monotheism, his exegesis of the prophets might have 
been written by a Jew. 

For him the literal sense is the historical or narrative sense, a 
wider concept, then, than it was for Origen, and it is the only 
one that interests him. He does indeed allow for spiritual or 
figurative senses, in fact he writes ex professo an the senses of 
Scripture in a way that other patristic authors seldom did, and 
his wed of method is not without virtue. But when it comes to 
the actual practice of interpretation, he seems to avert his mind 
deliberately from these tiresome concepts, and as a result his 
exegesis is woefully jejune. His actual principle, one feels, is 
to keep the two Testaments in water-tight compartments, and to 
refer he one to the other as little as possible. 

-A good illustration of the different schools of exegesis at that 
time is to be found in Questions on Genesis, qu. 39, by Theo- 
doret, a younger contemporary of Theodore’s. The question is 
about the coats of skins which God made for Adam and Eve 
(Gen. 3, 21). Both Theodore and Origen are quoted at length. 
Origen says bluntly that the literal sense is absurd, turning God 
into a tanner. He suggests that the coats of skins stand for these 
mortal bodies we possess; and he explains the body Adam was 
created with in Paradise as itself not a literal body, but containing 
some treasure hidden in the letter. Theodore, to avoid the idea of 
God slaughtering animals, says that since the bark of trees is 
commonly called skin, Adam made himself clothes from that at 
God’s suggestion. Finally Theodoret rejects Origen’s solution as 
mythical (it is also unorthodox), and Theodore’s as pettifogging, 
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and says we must just take the episode as an example of God’s 
inexhaustible goodness. Augustine, In Genesim ad litteram, 
XI, 39, says briefly: “Hoc significationis gratia factum est, sed 
tamen factum’; and In Gen. contra Manicheos, Il, 21, he gives 
the signification: ‘that death which God had threatened them 
with, was symbolized by the coats of skin’. 

Theodore’s attitude was by no means representative of his 
contemporaries, whether Greek or Latin. The general tradition 
was much closer to Origen. But at least in one respect there had 
been change since his time; in the fourth century the literal sense 
was generally identified with the narrative sense. And so literal 
exegesis involved explaining all those hyperboles and figures of 
speech, which to Origen’s way of thinking often rendered the 
literal sense false or absurd. It also involved a great labour of 
reconciling the many apparent inconsistencies of Holy Writ. An 
example which St Jerome mentions in a letter to Pope Damasus 
is the apparent fact that Ishmael was carried ick-a-back by his 
mother Agar when he was a strapping lad of eighteen. But the 
equation of the literal sense with the narrative sense, besides 
cumbering the interpreter with this sort of perplexing triviality, 
also gave the literal sense an extension which will appear to us 
very surprising. Take, for example, St Augustine’s exposition of 
Gen. 1 and 2 ad litteram, which he undertook no less than four 
times. Certainly he sees more in the text than most modern 
scholars would accord to its literal sense; and this is because he is 
concerned only with the words of the text before him, considered 
in isolation from any historical context of author, date, circum- 
stances, and so on. So he will try out on every key word, e.g. 
‘beginning’, ‘heaven’, ‘light’, all the meanings, primary and 
secondary, literal and symbolic, which it can be shown to possess 
elsewhere in the Bible, including the New Testament; a procedure 
that was common form in his day, but which he had an undoubted 
flair for. 

What has happened, then, since Origen, is that what was with 
him a clear but superficial distinction, has become both more 

rofound and more confused. The meaning Origen gave to 
iteral sense absolved him from any serious consideration of it, 
and left him free to explore the multiple depths of the spiritual 
senses. But for Augustine and Jerome the importance of the Old 
Testament narrative as narrative, sacred history, cannot be 
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evaded. But now this narrative sense has stolen some of the pro- 
fundities, many of the figures, of Origen’s spiritual senses. The 
distinction was still used, but it may be imagined that St Augustine 
would have found it hard always to be consistent in stating pre- 
cisely where it lay. 

A measure of clarity was brought back into a question which 
has always been prone to came a rich confusion of termin- 
ology, by the scholastic statement of the distinction which is 
sponsored by St Thomas. Here the literal sense is given a greater 
range than ever by being defined as ‘the sense which the author 
intended to convey by a words’; this clearly goes further than 
the mere narrative or historical sense. The spiritual senses on the 
other hand are ‘what God, the primary author of Scripture, 
intends to convey by the things signified by the words’. The 
spiritual senses, that is to say, involve what we might call sym- 
bolism at one remove. 

The development of the distinction from Origen to St Thomas 
has been py and homogeneous—and has ended, verbally at 
least, in a complete reversal of position. For whereas in Origen’s 
terms only some Scripture has a true literal sense, while all of it 
has one or more true spiritual senses, by St Thomas’s definitions 
the exact opposite is the case. But it hardly needs stressing that 
they meant very different things by literal sense, and had therefore 
a very different notion of the spiritual senses. 

St Thomas indeed, in his clarification of the position, keeps very 
close to St Augustine. Even his principle that arguments can only 
be drawn from the literal sense, quoted in Divino Afflante, is 
adopted from a letter of Augustine’s in which he is dealing with 
sectaries who defend their schism by a fantastic interpretation of a 
text from the Canticle. St Thomas makes the distinction clear, 
but never rigid or cut-and-dried. And let us notice that it is a 
distinction between the meaning conveyed by words, and the 
meanings conveyed by things, not a distinction between the 
meaning of the human author (conveyed by words) and the 
meaning of the divine author (conveyed by things). God is as 
much the author of the literal sense as is the human inspired 
writer, and because of this divine authorship, says St Thomas, 
again following St Augustine, there is a certain infiniteness of 
meaning to be found even in the literal sense; that is, the human 
author, and even more the Holy Ghost who inspired him may 
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well have intended to convey more than one meaning by the 
words written. 

None the less, this distinction, elaborated and in some measure 
hardened by later writers, is partly responsible for the threat of 
superannuation that hangs over patristic exegesis. In the first 
place it has led to the chief emphasis being put on the interpreta- 
tion of the literal sense. This is natural enough, seeing that the 
_ literal sense as now defined is the foundation of all the other senses, 
it is the basic and primary meaning of the text. But as a conse- 
quence the spiritual interpretations of the Fathers are pushed 
to one side. In the second place the definition of the literal 
sense as what the author intended has led to a concentration of 
study on the circumstances of the human author, linguistic, 
historical, and cultural, and has gradually paved the way for those 
refinements of modern textual criticism which have revolu- 
— the old accepted beliefs about the authors of the sacred 
books. 

The fact is that antiquity did not question the authorship of 
the sacred books in the sense that it has been questioned in recent 
times. But modern literary and historical criticism and research 
seem to have shown that certain assumptions, at least, about 
authorship were without foundation in historical fact. There is 
reason to suppose in some instances a collective rather than an 
individual author, a type rather than a historical person. This 
helps to explain the obsolescence of much of the literal exegesis 
of the Old Testament on the part of the Fathers. 

However, there have also been developments in exegesis, and 
new approaches to the question of the senses of Scripture, which 
are making it possible to bring the Fathers up again from the 
shadows. What particularly concerns us here is that expositors of 
the sacred text have become increasingly aware that its authors, 
both individually and collectively, can have had, and are perhaps 
likely to have had, more than one meaning in their heads at once. 
Thus the literal sense acquires a hitherto unsuspected depth, when 
it is appreciated, for example, that the account of the Exodus or 
the narratives of Samuel and Kings do not just record events like 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, but are written within a definite 
religious tradition, in order to reveal the significance of what the 
authors themselves are aware of as a sacred history. So the Exodus is 
written in terms of the creation story, it is seen as a creative act of 
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God—or perhaps it is the other way round, and the creation 
story is written with the Exodus in mind, as providing a cosmic 
archetype of the events in which the nation of Israel was born. 
Likewise the exile and return from Babylon are seen by the 
prophets as a new Egyptian captivity and Exodus. Or again, the 
rejection of Cain, Ishmael, Esau, Saul, can be seen—and were seen, 
the suggestion is, by the sacred authors—as variations on a single 
theme. 

Thus we can observe, it has been said, he unfolding of a 
typology within the Scriptures themselves, even within the 
limits of the Old Testament, a typology which must undoubtedly 
be grasped if we are really to understand the New. Furthermore 
there is good reason to suppose that the historical writers as well 
as the prophets made use of a natural symbolism in their narratives, 
which we with our much less symbol-conscious minds easily 
overlook. It is a commonplace that the well of Sychar (John 4) is 
not just brought into the story of our Lord’s encounter with the 
Samaritan woman as a piece of local colour. It is not such a 
commonplace, but an equally reasonable supposition, that the 
many wells of Genesis, and the trees and the stones and the coat of 
many colours, the grapes of Eshcol and countless other details of 
Old Testament stories were weighted by their authors with 
symbolic values. 

This treatment in depth of the literal sense has been stimulated 
and confirmed by a comparison of the Scriptures with the religious 
texts of ancient Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. There is no 
denying nowadays that symbolism and a sort of typology are the 
very marrow of ancient religious literature. Now one conclusion 
from this that leaps to the mind is, ‘How similar is this many- 
tiered literal sense to the multifarious spiritual senses which the 
Fathers discerned!’ The distinction between literal and spiritual 
senses which St Thomas did so much to sharpen—the difference 
between meanings which men express by words and those which 
God expresses by things and events—begins to become a little 
blurred once more, when we realize that the meanings which 
God intended to convey by things may sometimes have found 
their way into the minds and the words of the human authors too. 

What seems to be happening is something like this. Just as 
the literal sense of the fourth-century Fathers, what we called the 
historical or narrative sense, had absorbed many of the meanings 
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10 BLACKFRIARS 
which Origen had ascribed to the spiritual senses, so now the 
literal sense of the moderns has absorbed much of the signification 
of the spiritual senses as defined by the scholastics. In other words 
we are getting behind that distinction, and as a practical instru- 
ment of exegesis it is falling into disuse, ered 1 it is still pro- 
pounded in the manuals. But few if any serious interpreters devote 
sections of their commentaries to expounding or searching out the 
spiritual senses, except when they record the mystical interpreta- 
tions of the Fathers as a sort of light relief. As we saw above, 
St Thomas, following St Augustine, mentions the possibility of 
there being many meanings in the literal sense, and this seems to 
be a sufficiently wide concept to cover all the practical require- 
ments of exegesis. 

It might be objected that, granting the depth of meaning of the 
literal sense we have been pointing to, the incipient typology 
of the Old Testament, this is none the less not sufficient to cover 
all the potentialities of Scripture. For to say that some Old 
Testament authors thought and wrote about the Exodus, for 
example, as a type of the return from Babylon, is not to credit 
them with knowledge of it as a type of our redemption in Christ, 
which is how the Church Fathers saw it. Or just because the 
Jacob-Esau story was —— read by the contemporaries of the 
prophets as a sort of parable on the election of Israel and the 
rejection of the gentiles, it hardly follows that it struck them 
forcibly as a type of the future rejection of Israel and election of 
the gentiles, which is how St Paul and the Christian tradition 
regarded it. But the answer to this is that the literal sense, if we 
are to follow St Thomas and St Augustine, is determined by the 
mind of the Holy Ghost, the divine author, as much as and even 
more than by the minds of the human authors he inspired. 

However, concurrently with these developments in the practice 
of biblical interpretation, thought has been given to its theory, 
that is to say to the problem of the distinction of the senses of 
Scripture; and a new concept has been brought into play, and is 
very much under discussion, the concept of the sensus plenior. 
Actually, it would be more accurate to call it a phrase than a 
concept, because there seems to be as yet no general agreement on 
its meaning. There is, in other wee a general feeling that the 
old instruments are no longer adequate, that a new instrument of 
interpretation is required, but the instrument is still being experi- 
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SAVING THE FATHERS II 
mented on, and has not yet been given a standard form. It is still 


allowable then, we may presume, to offer suggestions on how to 
give this new instrument the most efficient and economical shape 
that is possible. 

The attempt has been made by a number of very learned 
scholars to fit this new idea into the traditional casing, into the 
distinction between the literal and spiritual senses. Immense 
erudition and ingenuity has therefore been spent on elaborating 
and ramifying that traditional distinction in order to make room 
for the sensus plenior. The concept we need, what we would like 
sensus plenior to mean, is something like ‘fulfilment sense’. The 
idea would be that the Old Testament Scriptures are full of 
meanings which are open, so to say, in one direction, stories which 
are waiting to be capped, types pointing to their antitype, and 
recorded as such types by the sacred authors. What we would say 
now about both the Exodus and the return from Babylon is that 
each event is seen by all the Old Testament authors who record or 
allude to them as great but partial instances of that divine redemp- 
tion pattern which was still to be ‘fully-filled’ in Christ. The full 
Christ-sense was there in potency (fully actual, of course, in the 
mind of the divine author) from the moment both of the event 
and of its inspired recording, although it was only actualized in 
the New Testament. One need not say the inspired author, or the 
patriarch or prophet, was actually aware of the actual fulfilment 
sense as fulfilled in Christ; we can say, as a reasonable consequence 
of our faith in the inspiration of Scripture, that something sacred 
was written, something therefore of infinite possibilities, which 
pointed to some fulfilment beyond itself as yet unknown. 

The sensus plenior so taken as fulfilment sense seems to be 
only a slight modification of that literal sense with possibly many 
meanings which we have seen St Thomas and his predecessors 
talk about. It makes certain that those many possible meanings do 
not reduce the sense of the Bible to unrelated equivocation, but 
are arranged in depth as so many analogues of the — mean- 
ing, Christ. The mers ol between them unifies them into so 
many levels of one full sense. It is the same principle that St 
Thomas himself uses to explain the relation between the literal 
sense and the spiritual senses. 

The value of this concept of the fulfilment sense, apart from its 
proper attraction as a simplification of method, is that it makes it 
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possible for us to re-absorb two traditional strains of patristic 
exegesis which Catholic theology was in danger of losing. First 
is the typology and the mystical interpretations. As we have seen, 
if taken at their expounders’ own estimation as spiritual interpreta- 
tions, they cannot help but appear irrelevant to the modern 
scholar; not only irrelevant, but arbitrary and subjective. But now 
if we abstract from the old-fashioned label attached to these 
interpretations, which is just part of an antiquated method, and 
look at their substance, we may often notice that they were 
traditional commonplaces in the early Church and not fanciful 
inventions; and that far from being arbitrary, they followed the 
lines of conventional biblical symbolism as used in countless 
metaphors and parables by the sacred authors themselves. The 
rather too clear-cut distinction between the spiritual sense on the 
one hand, and parable or metaphor on the other as part of the 
literal sense, has obscured the identity of symbolism in them both. 
For example, St Paul gives a mystical meaning to the rock which 
Moses struck water from, ‘and the rock was Christ’ (I Cor. 10, 
4); but it derives naturally from the common biblical use of 
‘rock’ as a simile for the God of Israel. 

Applying then the concept of fulfilment sense, we can see these 
interpretations not as completely other than the literal sense, but 
as direct extensions of it, connected to it by that typology internal 
to the Old Testament which we have already remarked on. Let us 
look again at Augustine’s ‘Non est mendacium sed mysterium’. 
As a spiritual interpretation it is ingenious, intriguing perhaps, 
but not likely to convince the literal-minded modern. The real 
meaning of the Jacob-Esau story for him is that it concerns the 
ancestor ot the chosen people, and casts rather an odd light on 
God's methods of choice. But now the fuller modern exegesis, 
with its interest in the author’s mind, would see the story as being 
originally intended as a sort of historical parable, significant of the 

ple’s election in their ancestor over i heads of gentiles with 
Suse natural claims; and this is in a direct line with Augustine’s 
interpretation of it as a parable of the new Israel’s election in 
Christ (of whom Jacob in his view was the type) at the expense 
of the old Israel with its better legal claims. His interpretation can 
claim to be, that is, the fulfilment sense. It is, incidentally, the 
interpretation implicit in the parable of the prodigal son, if that 
parable is read, according to Mgr Knox’s most plausible sugges- 
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SAVING THE FATHERS 13 
tion which develops a hint of St Ambrose’s, as a deliberate play on 
the Jacob-Esau story. 

The second strain of patristic exegesis which the fulfilment 
sense comes to the rescue of, is the interpretation of so many 
prophecies as literally and directly signifying Christ. Let us take 
as an example the Emmanuel prophecies, or Psalm 109, “The Lord 
said to my Lord’. The Fathers followed the lead of the New 
Testament itself in referring these texts directly and immediately 
to Christ. The moderns, who include the most eminent Catholic 
scholars, consider that the primary reference of the prophet must 
have been to some person more or less contemporary, who was of 
immediate concern to his own generation. Emmanuel after all 
was promised as a sign, and the birth of Christ seven centuries in 
the future cannot have been much use as a sign to king Achaz. 
To us the idea of prophecy in vacuo many centuries in advance 
seems, not impossible of course, but perhaps pointless. But it 
seems to me that this was not an idea which was entertained with 
any seriousness by New Testament or patristic writers. What 
interested them was that these prophecies fitted Christ, not the 
question how to explain the correspondence. Invoking the fulfil- 
ment sense we can say that the prophets saw in the destinies of 
Ezechias, let us say, for the Emmanuel prophecies (the prophet’s 
own son, coming between the significantly named Shear-jashub 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, has also been plausibly suggested), 
and of David or some other great king for Psalm 109, a figure, a 
revelation of one facet of God’s redemptive action, which was 
only to be perfectly accomplished in Christ. As Theodore of 
Mopsuestia says, stating one of the excellent principles he was so 
sulebawns in applying, the prophets would speak of some Old 
Testament restorer (Zorobabel was one of his favourites) “by 
hyperbole’; that is to say they intentionally pointed beyond him 
to one who is greater than Solomon or Jonas or Zorobabel’s 
temple. What the New Testament and the Fathers did, in fact, 
was to state the conclusion—‘this prophecy means Christ’— 
and leave out the stages of the argument. It is gratifying for us to 
be able to supply the argument, but rather Dillon if we then 
proceed to throw away i conclusion. From this temptation we 
are saved by the fulfilment sense. 

Weare mA saved from the tendency to departmentalization. Or 
at least we have the means of checking this vice in one particular 
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14 BLACKFRIARS 
field, and of knocking communicating doors between what 
might have become the mutually isolated hermitages of ‘Patristics’ 
and ‘Sacred Scripture’. For the chief value of the interpretations of 
the Fathers, especially of their typology, is that being so often 
traditional and not just the fanciful inventions of this or that 
patristic rhetorician, they may well be an important witness to the 
mind of the sacred authors, especially of the New Testament 
authors. And these in their turn, in the typological use they 
make of prophecies, may be a witness, through tradition, to the 
mind of the Old Testament authors. This is only an hypothesis, it 
is true, but it seems a reasonable one which is worth testing. Now 
since neither of these two classes of witnesses had any interest in 
or direct access to their authors’ minds, but were only concerned 
with the objective—often, incidentally, very defective—texts in 
front of them, the symbolic interpretations of those texts which 
they received from tradition, according to our hypothesis, would 
not strike them as being the literal sense. As we have seen, what 
they meant by literal sense is not at all the same thing as what 
modern exegetes mean by the literal sense. Their method then of 
justifying such interpretations was to invoke the concept of the 
spiritual, or typical, or mystical senses, when they wished to 
justify them at all; the aptness of the symbolism was itself usually 
enough to carry conviction in their eyes. Thus paradoxical as it 
may sound, it is not usually the literal exegesis of the Fathers that 
will be of use to us as evidence to the minds of the Sacred authors; 
their remarks on the literal sense were often quite superficial, 
since they lacked the scientific equipment to investigate it. It is 
their spiritual interpretation which will aid us in reaching a deeper 
understanding of the full literal sense, the fulfilment sense, the 
sensus plenior. 

In conclusion, this concept enables us to satisfy the requirements 
of the present Pope in the encyclical Divino Afflante that the 
chief attention of commentators should be concentrated on the 
literal sense, for the fulfilment sense is the literal sense in its fulness. 
It also enables us to carry out his even weightier demand that we 
should be seeking first and foremost the theological doctrine of 
each book and text, for the fulfilment sense is of its very nature 
theological. Above all, while respecting these fundamental 
desiderata, it enables us, in accordance with the express wishes of 
His Holiness, to save the Fathers. For ‘it is to be regretted’, he 
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writes, ‘that these precious treasures of Christian antiquity are 
but too little known to many of our modern writers, and that the 
historians of exegesis have not yet taken all the measures necessary 
to give this important matter the careful attention and the esteem 
it deserves. We should rejoice to see great numbers devoting 
themselves seriously to the study of Catholic scriptural exegetes 
and their works; in this way, by drawing upon the almost 
unlimited accumulation of riches which they contain, they would 
effectively contribute to showing more and more clearly how well 
the ancients understood and explained the divine doctrine of the 
sacred books, and at the same time encourage modern inter- 
preters to follow their example, and to borrow opportune ar: 

ments from them. Thus will come about that happy and fruitful 
combination of the learning and spiritual unction of the ancients 
with the greater erudition and maturer skill of the moderns, which 
will re forth new fruit in the field of Sacred Scripture, a field 


ever fertile and never cultivated enough.’ 
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SUPPLICATION IN THE PSALMS 
BourkE, 0.P. 


the largest category in the psalter are the ‘Individual 
Laments’, a psalms in which an individual Israelite—as 
opposed to the whole community—complains to Yahweh 
of some distress, and pleads to be rescued from it. In the very 
nature of the case the attitude here must be more self-conscious 
than in the hymns of praise.! He who praises strives to lose him- 
self in his awareness of Yahweh; he who supplicates strives to 
find himself in Yahweh’s awareness of him. Before it was a ques- 
tion of man reaching up to Yahweh; now it is a question of 
Yahweh — down to man. Yet still the focus of attention is 
fundamentally the same. Still Yahweh is there among his people, 
united to each single member by the covenant-bond. Still the 
soul of the suppliant Israelite is dominated by the overwhelming 
consciousness of Yahweh listening, and Yahweh there. 

What is in the mind of that suppliant, standing in the presence 
of his God, praying not quietly in his heart but at the top of his 
voice, with every resource of human eloquence, with wild 
gestures and with tears? 

‘Lord, I have cried out to you; please hasten to me! Listen to 

my voice as I cry to you!” (Ps. 141, 1). 

It is an elemental cry for help from one covenant-partner to 
another. The fact that the partner invoked happens to be Yahweh 
himself only makes the appeal more irresistib e, more certain of 
response. This certainty of response is a recognized factor in the 
formal structure of the Individual Lament. Scholars have noticed 
that at a certain point in this type of psalm the tone changes sud- 
denly and pom One minute és psalmist is expatiating on 

is miseries in a mood of the most intense grief; the next he is 
rejoicing and praising Yahweh in the absolute conviction that his 
prayer has already been heard, his need answered, his difficulties 
resolved. To this characteristic feature the name ‘Certainty of a 
Hearing’ has been given. Here then is another case of formal 
structure in the psalms being conditioned by the basic attitude of 
mind which inspired them. 

A further point, perhaps even more significant, has been 
1 See the author’s article, ‘The Response to Holiness’ in BLackrriars for October 1957. 
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SUPPLICATION IN THE PSALMS 17 
noticed. In this of psalm far more frequently than in any 
other the Yahweh by his name and in 
the imperative. 

“Yahweh, do not punish me in your anger!’ (Ps. 6, 1.) 

The extreme boldness of this approach seems in many cases 
subsequently to have been tempered by substitutin ‘Elohim’, 
‘God’, for the proper name “Yahweh’. However, the ee remains 
that this imperative appeal to Yahweh by his covenant-name is 
especially characteristic of the Individual Laments. Why is this? 
To a Semitic mind the name is a sort of sacrament of the person- 
ality for which it stands. This is as true of Yahweh’s name as of 
any other. When he chose Israel as his covenant-partner and gave 
her his name to invoke him by, he was in effect giving her a 
certain right to himself, to his omnipotence. The strength and 
wisdom which created the world was, so to say, enshrined in the 
four sacred letters of the name yHwu. Henceforward Israel was 
to turn to Yahweh and invoke him by name as the source of her 
life and light. 

“They in chariots, they in horses, but we in the Name of Yahweh 

our God’. . . . (Ps. 20, 8.) 

Above all she was to turn to him as her covenant-partner, 
pledged, provided she was faithful to her side of the covenant, to 
respond to her appeal for help. 

If you hearken in earnest to his (my angel’s) voice, and do all 
that I say, then I will be an enemy to your enemies, an adversary 
to your adversaries.’ (Exod. 23, 22.) 

For Yahweh not to respond to the faithful Israelite’s call for 
help would be utterly unthinkable. It would imply that he could 
be unfaithful to his own covenant—a blasphemous suggestion ! 
Thus the Israelite’s ‘Certainty of a Hearing’ is based on his absolute 
conviction of Yahweh’s fidelity to the covenant. To invoke 
Yahweh’s name does not, as some have suggested, automatically 
release cosmic forces into the world for blessing or cursing. We 
are dealing here not with a magical formula, but with —— 
no less irresistible in its effects, the unbreakable personal bon 
between Yahweh and Israel. The elemental forces of creation are 
placed at the faithful Israelite’s service. Yahweh would turn the 
whole world upside down if necessary to help his covenant-part- 
ner. headland. irresistibly, when appealed to by name, he will 
respond. 
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If there is any question of infidelity it is on Israel’s side. This 
alone could cause Yahweh even temporally to withhold succour 
from her. And so in these psalms we find the Israelite examining 
his conscience, probing his own soul to find out why Yahweh has 
delayed in coming to his help, going through a sort of “Negative 
Confession’ in order to protest his innocence. 

‘Yahweh, my God, if I have done this: if I have ill-gotten goods 

in my hands 

If I have given back evil for friendship, if 1 have robbed my 

enemies without cause, 

May the enemy pursue me and overtake me, 

Trample my life to the earth, 

Throw down my honour in the dust . . .’. (Ps. 7, 4-6.) 

Even when he is conscious of having sinned he still remembers 
that Yahweh is a God not only of fidelity, but of merciful for- 

iveness and compassion too. Again and again in these psalms 

we find the suppliant turning back to that revelation of Yahweh 

as personal which was given when the covenant was inaugurated. 
Yahweh, Yahweh, God of compassion and graciousness, 

Slow to anger, full of merciful love and fidelity, 

Remaining merciful and loving to thousands 

Removing faults, transgressions and sins . . .’. (Exod., 34, 6-7.) 

For the gentiles God is the ruler of the world, terrible but still 
happily remote. For the Israelite he is Yahweh of the covenant, 
a God who will listen patiently and respond to his personal needs 
and distresses with the same elemental power and wisdom which 
fashioned heaven and earth. In the hymns he praised that power. 
Here in the supplications he summons it to his aid. The hymn is 
humanity’s response to Holiness; the supplication visualizes 
the response of Holiness to humanity’s small private miseries. 

This then is how the suppliant in the Individual Laments thinks 
of the God to whom he opens his heart. But how does he want 
that God to think of him? What account does he give of himself 
to Yahweh? Above all he wants to be thought of as a covenant- 
partner, one in whose life and fortunes the ‘honour’ of Yahweh is 
inextricably involved. 

‘Help us, God of our salvation for the glory of your name!’ 

8. 79, 9.) 

3 your name’s sake, Yahweh, bring me back to life! 
In your justice rescue my soul from distress! 
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In your gracious love blot out my enemies! Annihilate all those 

that are cruel to me!’ (Ps. 143, 11-12.) 

To the Semitic mind ‘honour’ is always a major consideration, 
and the underlying thought here is that Yahweh’s honour is at 
stake. If he fails to rescue his covenant-partner, his name (and 
therefore he himself) will be brought into derision. His enemies 
(who are also the psalmist’s) will say either that it is because he is 
too weak, or (such is the unspoken implication) that he is not 
prepared to honour his covenant pledge. On the other hand if he 
does intervene the very hopelessness, humanly speaking, of the 
Israelite’s position will serve to bring him great ea His justice, 
fidelity, mercy and power will be made manifest in a miraculous 
victory and rescue at the very moment when all seemed lost. Thus 
the “Appeal to Yahweh’s Honour’ is another recognized charac- 
teristic of these psalms. 

It will be apparent from what has been said why the Israelite 
tries deliberately to represent his case in the most hopeless possible 
light. This attitude of mind presupposes a conception of Yahweh 
as the God of the weak, the humble, and the afflicted, which is 
really very old. In later times it was developed and formalized 
until it involved the further idea of a continual state of opposition 
within Israel between the anawim, the poor clients of Yahweh, 


* and the ‘workers of iniquity’, the representatives of worldly 


power and wealth. But even in the history of the patriarchs 
Yahweh is already the exalter of the weak and poor, and the 
rebuker of the powerful and proud, as in the story of Abraham, 
for example, or of Jacob and Laban, or of Joseph. The parable 
with which Nathan rebuked David epitomizes the Israelite 
mentality on this point, and the supreme example is of course the 
miraculous deliverance of Israel from Pharoah’s army at the Red 
Sea. 

Yahweh therefore was known to be the God of the afflicted but 
righteous who had no earthly resource on which to rely. The 
Israelite was never so likely to obtain his favour as when he could 
— before him in this state. Hence the suppliant in these 
Individual Laments strives with all his power to induce Yahweh 
to regard him as one of the anawim. 

It is a striking characteristic of these psalms that the psalmist 
loves to describe himself as on the verge of death and the grave. 
He is at his very last gasp, using up the last breath of his life in a 
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20 BLACKFRIARS 
final cry to Yahweh for rescue before death swallows him up for 


ever. There is a significant reason for this. 

The Hebrew mind conceived of life as something dynamic and 
intense, like a flexed muscle.2 Life and death were not sharply 
differentiated spheres. Abundance of life included happiness of 
mind, prosperity, fertility. Conversely death was the slackening 
of the muscle. Misery, barrenness, material misfortunes and sick- 
ness were already degrees of death. To pass out of the land of the 
living into Sheol was merely to pass on to the final point in a 
process which had already begun long before. 

Thus whatever the particular misery is from which the Israelite 
is suffering, his oot is usually couched in terms of a desperate 
cry for help from one in mortal danger. 

‘Save me, God, for the waters have come up to my throat.’ 

(Ps. 69, 1.) 

But what are these miseries? Far the most frequent descriptions 
are of sickness and disease. These however are hardly ever reall 
specific and were probably composed, rather like the Church's 
official prayers for the sick, to fit any variety or degree of in- 
firmity. Again, the psalmist sometimes seems to be complaining 
of an unjust decision in the law-courts. Sometimes e en, it is 
simply a question of psychological suffering, fear, anxiety or 
depression of spirit, especially when this is due to enforced absence 
from Sion. 

However, his chief preoccupation is with the person causing the 
misfortune. To the Hebrew life and fortune are entirely depen- 
dent on personal relationships. The world is made up of friends and 
enemies. Misfortune is never impersonal; it is always due to some 
person, known or unknown, human or supra-human, who is 
actively afflicting him. 

Very often the afflicter is Yahweh himself. In that case the 
suppliant may alternatively protest his innocence or, having 
acknowledged his guilt, point out how terribly he has been 
punished and how merciful Yahweh is, and so plead for relief. 

But no less frequently he attributes his unhappy state to 
malignant enemies plotting against him, working for his destruc- 
tion, hunting him like a wounded animal, or even openly deriding 


2 This is more than mere simile. According to many authorities the semitic root for the 
verb ‘to live’ contained originally this idea of muscular contraction, while conversely the 
root word for ‘to die’ meant literally ‘to expand’, ‘to relax’. 
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SUPPLICATION IN THE PSALMS 21 
him and depriving him of his elemental human dignity, his 
‘honour’. 
‘Evilly say my enemies against me: How long till he die, and 
his name be blotted out? 


‘All those that hate me are whispering together against me, 
plotting ruin for me’. (Ps. 41, 6, 8.) 
In many cases these enemies would be his fellow-men, sometimes, 
indeed, his former friends, but not always, and not necessarily. 
Active malignant spirits may have been invoked against him, 
and his only safety is to flee to Yahweh his God. Curse must be 
met with counter-curse, and hatred with counter-hatred, not 
only his, but Yahweh’s also. For his enemies must be Yahweh’s 
enemies too. That is what it means to be in covenant with him. 

It would be dishonest to attempt to mitigate the intensity of 
hatred evinced in these psalms. Positive hatred of evil is still a 
necessary corollary of Christian love, and in the imperfect religion 
of the Old Testament Hebrew man could not distinguish between 
evil and the evil-doer. He could only see that the ‘enemies’ 
belonged to the sphere of evil, and hate them accordingly under 
that aspect. The Christian distinction between sin and the sinner 
was still far distant. 

Finally, what sort of help does the suppliant in these psalms 
visualize? Let us return for a moment to the fundamental Hebrew 
concept of Yahweh as the creator of the world, the people, and 
the individual. When the God of the Hebrews made the world 
he blessed it with the elemental blessings of life and light. At the 
exodus he ‘created’ Israel anew with these same blessings, projected 
now from the cosmic on to the national plane. Life now becomes 
fertility, prosperity, strength in war, the elemental life-force of 
the covenant blessing. Light becomes the Law itself, the ‘words of 
life’ which are to guide Israel’s steps, separating her from the 
sphere of darkness, evil, and death, and keeping her united to 
Yahweh her creator. Finally, here in the Individual Laments we 
see the individual Israelite drawing down these elemental forces 
of creation into his own small private circumstances. Alone and 
drowning in a dark tumult of hostile forces, what he cries out for 
in his moment of terror is more light and more life. 

‘Lead me, Yahweh, in your justice because of my enemies! 


Make your way plain before my face!’ (Ps. 5, 9.) 
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‘Send out your Light and your Truth, let them guide me! 
Let them bring me to your holy mountain, to your home!’ 


(Ps. 43, 3.) 
“Make me live, Yahweh, for the sake of your Name!’ (Ps. 143, 


22 


II.) 

With the voice that thundered order into the cosmos, with the 
breath that blew it into glowing life, Yahweh of the Covenant 
answers because one small Israelite down there in the darkness 
is, for one instant in the world’s history, frightened, and in pain. 


THE TRADE UNIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD 
J. M. JAcKson 


trade union movement have been greatly increased. In the 
ears between the two wars, the trade unions enjoyed 
full hed recognition, and even a privileged position at law. 
(They could induce workmen to break their contracts of employ- 
ment, for example, without being liable to be sued for damages 
by the employers, and this meant that in no circumstances could 
the union be prevented from striking, however unreasonably, 
by any threat to its funds.) The achievement of full employment 
during and since the war has naturally increased their bargaining 
power. Many employers now welcome the co-operation of an 
organized body representing their workmen where previously 
they had only grudgingly accepted the existence of the trade 
unions. The consultations between the Government and trade 
unions on certain matters of economic policy have continued in 
the post-war period, though it would not be true to say that there 
has always been real co-operation. 

In the situation now facing the unions, there are different 
objectives that the unions should be pursuing, or different means 
of pursuing certain ends that remain unchanged. Yet in many 
ways it seems that the unions have failed to adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions. It would be impossible in the space of a 
short article to consider all of the problems involved in this 
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adaptation, but a few issues seem of particular importance at the 
present time. An important problem within the union is that of 
apathy. Why do so few members take an active part in union 
affairs? A second issue, of wider interest, is the closed shop. Is it 
right that the unions should bring pressure on workers to join? 
Other problems that are important concern the political activities 
of the trade unions and their continued use of outmoded restric- 
tive practices. The final question that will be considered here is 
how the trade unions should behave in wage bargaining under 
conditions of full employment. 


I 

It is well established that a large proportion of trade unionists 
do not play an active part in the affairs of their union. Many rarel 
attend a branch meeting or vote when officers are being decsal 
The proportion of inactive members naturally varies a great deal 
from union to union, and even within the same union, but it is 
probably safe to say that it would be rare to find even half the 
members really active. Where this is the case, it becomes easy 
for an energetic and organized minority to exploit the situation 
for their own advantage, as the Communists have done. Even if 
such a minority does not gain control of the union it can exercise 
an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. 

This is, of course, typical of many types of voluntary organiza- 
tion. Generally speaking, this problem of apathy is not a serious 
one. Many organizations, whilst desirable, do not exert any great 
influence on the affairs of the nation or even on the lives of their 
members. The member is always free to resign, and this fact alone 
will make the officials of the organization anxious to meet the 
wishes of their members, even if they do not take an active réle 
in its government. In the case of the trade unions, however, the 
position is different. A man’s working life must obviously have 
a great effect on his life as a whole; and in so far as the trade union 
can influence his conditions of employment it is desirable that he 
should take an active interest in the government of the union. 
This is especially so since he does not have the same freedom to 
withdraw, as in the case of other voluntary organizations; there 
are strong pressures on him to remain a member, even in the 
absence of the closed shop. 

In the last resort, apathy can only be overcome if there is a 
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change of heart on the part of the ordinary member. Nevertheless, 
there are features of union organization that may make it difficult 
for the ordinary member to feel much enthusiasm for —a a 
more active interest. This is particularly so where there are big 

eneral unions, and where the branch is organized on a territorial 
Basis and includes workers from more than one shop or factory. 
If branches were based on the place of employment and meetings 
held during (or immediately before or after working hours), 
attendance at the meetings would be much less of an effort and 
the numbers taking part might increase considerably. A person 
might easily stay to attend a meeting held when work ends 
where he would not go back to a meeting after he had already 


gone home. 


II 

It is natural enough that the trade unions should want to see 
every eligible worker joining, and nobody would raise any 
objections to a trade union taking steps to encourage non- 
members to join. Where there is a sharp conflict of opinion is 
over the use of coercion. It is not uncommon for a union to try 
and force a workman to join by offering the employer the choice 
(if the workman still does not join) between dismissing the non- 
unionist and a strike. Much rarer is for the employer to take the 
initiative in trying to establish a closed shop. Some years ago, 
the Durham County Council did attempt to make union member- 
ship a condition of employment, but was defeated by the resolute 
opposition of the unions (principally the National Union of 
Teachers). 

It would be wrong to argue that the closed shop is necessarily 
wrong. The non-unionist cannot claim an unqualified right to 
work alongside members of a trade union. Where the presence 
of non-unionists seriously weakened the bargaining power of the 
unions to such an extent that they could not secure just conditions 
for their members, the unions would be fully justified in attempt- 
ing to enforce a closed shop, though in such circumstances they 
would rarely have much hope of success.! Where the union is 
1 A union would have a good chance of success in such circumstances if it could secure 

the support of some more highly organized group. Transport workers who boycotted 

a factory, thereby stopping goods coming out or raw materials going in, could enable 


badly organized workers in the factory to bring about a closed shop. Such sympathetic 
action would be fully justified. 
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most likely to attempt to enforce a closed shop is when its 
position is already so strong that it is not really weakened at all 
by the fact that some men have chosen to remain outside the 
union. The argument used to support such action -is that the 
conditions of employment have been improved by the union’s 
action and that it is wrong for men to enjoy these benefits without 
contributing to the cost of securing them. This argument, how- 
ever, is ill-founded. If men act together to promote their own 
interests they have no right to demand that others who may also 
derive a benefit from their actions should contribute to the cost; 
nor is there any obligation on the others to contribute. 

Once a closed shop is accepted, the right of the union to refuse 
membership or to expel a member becomes a serious matter. It 
is no longer a question of excluding him from the benefits of 
membership of some voluntary organization but may be a case 
of depriving him of his normal livelihood. At the present time, a 
man has no effective redress if he is deprived of his job as a result 
of the enforcement of the closed shop. The only exception to this 
is where a man loses his job after being expelled from a union in 
a manner contrary to the union’s own rules. Since there is no 
reason to suppose that the union’s rules are designed to protect the 
liberty of the individual, this provides no real safeguard. In 
theory it would be possible for the union rules to give certain 
officials absolute power to expel a member without stating a 
reason. And it would be unusual to find a union leader who would 
not approve of the union’s retaining the right to expel a member 
who did not take part in an official strike, although there can be 
no guarantee that such a strike is morally justified.2 


Il 

The trade unions have argued that they should be allowed to 
extend their activities into the political life of the community. 
They have claimed the right not only to represent their members 
in negotiations with employers, and to be consulted by the 
Government on matters affecting the workers, but to support 
candidates at Parliamentary elections and to affiliate to a particular 
party. When such rights are claimed, important questions relating 


2 It is interesting to note that while certain Labour spokesmen were very forthright in 
their condemnation of the action of trade courts in depriving certain cut-price retailers 
of their living, they have refused to recognize that any problem arises from giving the 
trade unions similar jurisdiction over their members. 
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to the freedom of the individual are raised. In 1907 the right of the 


unions to undertake such political activities was questioned, and 
in 1909 the House of Lords ruled that they were ultra vires, a 
decision which incidentally threw doubt on the legality of other 
union activities (such as the provision of friendly society benefits, 
and so on). The law was altered in 1913, so as to allow the trade 
unions to take part in any lawful activity, subject to certain safe- 
guards for the liberty of the individual in the case of political 
activities. 

It has already been argued above that the trade union cannot 
be regarded as just another voluntary society. There are restric- 
tions on the freedom of the workman to leave the union and it 
- would be wrong to compel a man to join a union as a condition 
of his employment in a particular job if thereby he were com- 
pelled to contribute to pm support of Parliamentary candidates 
whose politics he disliked. The Act of 1913 provided therefore 
that the union should take part in political activities only after a 
ballot of the members had been held. Even then, the political 
fund should be kept separate, and any member not wishing to 
contribute was to be free to contract out without prejudice to his 
other rights as a member. Although there is perhaps something 
to be said for preferring the alternative arrangement in force from 
1927 until the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act in 1945, whereby 
those wishing to contribute to the political levy were required 
to contract in, it seems unlikely that Pen is any serious harm done 
by forcing a dissenter to reveal his politics. 

Two further questions arise in connection with the political 
activities of trade unions. First, the means to be used. Provided 
the rights of the dissenting individual are safeguarded, there is no 
reason why the trade unions should not take part in the political 
life of the country by supporting candidates at elections and by 
affiliating to one of the politica parties. The union has no right, 
however, to attempt to further its political objectives by industrial 
action. In this country, to date, the trade unions have not attempted 
to secure their political ends by strike action, though there was 
some irresponsible talk of such action when the Conservative 
Government announced its intention to denationalize steel and 
road transport. Such action would be a rebellion against the law- 
fully constituted government, and this would not be permissible 


unless the Government had forfeited its rights by gross misrule. 
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Finally, a brief comment is necessary on the political policies 
that the trade unions in this country have adopted. In this country, 
nationalization has been an important plank in the electoral 
programme of the Labour Party, to which the Trade Union 
Congress is affiliated. Many individuals in both the Labour Party 
and the trade unions appear to regard nationalization as an end 
in itself, to be pn when appropriate to all the means of 
production. There is a tendency on the part of many Catholics 
to neglect this not uncommon attitude when giving their 
allegiance to the Labour Party. Within the trade union movement, 
there is a tendency to see nationalization as a solution for the 
problems of many industries (extending beyond anything ever 
officially propounded in the Labour Party’s programme for any 
election to date). It is certainly to be deplored that the trade unions 
have not preferred to think in terms of a wider ownership of the 
means of production instead of seeing the solution of the problems 
of present-day capitalism in State monopoly. 


IV 
The restrictive practices of the trade unions have been the 
subject of much criticism, some of which has been ill-founded. 
Some restrictions may be no more than an attempt on the part of 
the workers to resist any attempt to force them to work at a pace 
that might be damaging to health. In other cases, low productivity 
may be due not to any deliberate decision on the part of the union 
or the workers in the shop to restrict output; it may simply be a 
subconscious reaction to the failure of the management to treat 
them as rational beings. Other restrictions designed to protect 
jobs in time of unemployment are understandable if not always 
justified. 
: Under conditions of full employment, restrictions of the latter 
kind are no longer justified. Their main result is to reduce output, 
lower the standard of living of the country, and further, to 
reduce its ability to assist the development of less advanced 
countries. Where such restrictions have been continued, it is 
largely the result of the innate conservatism of the trade unions 
and their refusal to believe that full employment has come to stay. 
The most futile of these restrictions are the rigid lines of demarca- 
tion between particular crafts. Within the last two or three years, 
two shipyards have had prolonged stoppages because two or 
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more unions were quarrelling among themselves as to who 


should undertake particular jobs. The result was a serious financial 
loss for the employers, a serious loss of exports for the country, 
and unemployment for other workers as soon as a point was 
reached where no further work could be done without the 
strikers. This is serious enough, but it is only part of the story. 
The usual cause of such disputes is the introduction of new methods 
of production; so long as employers stick to the old methods they 
know where they are, even if the rigid demarcation does in some 
cases add to their costs.3 If they are afraid of a serious stoppage 
over demarcation when new methods are introduced, they may 
fight shy of introducing new methods at all, thereby reducing 
productivity. 

This raises the question of the union’s attitude to innovations 
in general. There is a long history of union suspicion of new 
methods of production, dating right back to the Luddite troubles 
in the early days of the Industrial Revolution. To the worker, 
it is obvious that where a machine will do the work of several 
men there must be unemployment. The increase in demand due to 
the lowering of costs is hardly likely to offset the often consider- 
able labour saving thatnew machinery achieves. Given appropriate 
Government measures, however, the unemployment need only 
be temporary, and no man should feel unfairly treated if he loses 
his job, provided an alternative job at a reasonable wage can be 
found quickly and that in the meantime he receives generous 
unemployment benefit.4 It is also important that the unions 
should be fully consulted as to the pl for introducing such 
innovations and for dealing with the resulting redundancy. But 
subject to these conditions the unions should welcome the intro- 
duction of new methods of production, for only in this way can 
the standard of living of their members be improved. 


Finally there is the question of the attitude the trade unions 
should adopt towards wage bargaining under conditions of full 


3 Demarcation rules may, for example, lead to delays when one craft is fully employed 
at a certain time and the employer is unable to employ other craftsmen on the job, 
although they would be equally capable of doing it. 

4 Unemployment benefit should be much more generous than at present, and should be 
related to normal earnings. No great hardship would then be involved. With the present 
rates of benefit, even a short period of unemployment may involve serious hardship. 
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employment. First, however, a general principle needs to be 
stated. It is sometimes argued, even by Catholics, that the task of 
the trade unions is to improve the conditions of their members. 
Therefore, they should not agree to any form of wage restraint. 
This reasoning is fallacious. Apart from the possibility that the 
lack of restraint would, in the long run, have adverse effects on 
the workers’ own standard of living, the argument is morally 
unsound. The workers are entitled to a just wage. Among the 
factors that must be taken into account in determining the just 
wage are the legitimate claims on output of the other factors of 
production and the public good. For the unions to claim more 
than their just wage is immoral. 

Since the war, dese has been a steady rise in wages and prices. 
Whilst many immediately conclude that rising wages are the 
cause of prs prices, the trade unions pana and say that 
they have merely tried to ensure that the standard of living of 
their members has not fallen as a result of inflation. An impartial 
study of the available statistics will show that the latter claim at 
least is untrue. Whether or not wages have caused prices to rise, 
the facts are clear enough, and wages have risen decidedly more 
rapidly than prices. The trade unions have succeeded not only 
in protecting their members against the effects of rising prices 
but have actually enabled them to improve their standard of 
living. Moreover, when it is remembered that the total wage and 
salary bill is equal to some six times the amount paid out in 
rents, dividends, and interest, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that wages are an important causal factor in the inflation. 

It is not true that inflation is simply the result of the creation of 
additional supplies of money by the banks. Even if the inflation 
is accompanied by an increase in the supply of money, this in 
itself may be a result of rising wages. (In fact, there has been a 
contraction in the supply of money in this country during the 
last few years, yet prices have continued to rise faster than in 
countries where the supply of money has increased.)5 If wages 
rise, industry may be driven to borrow additional working 
capital from the banks, and this may bring about an increase in the 
supply of money. But it is the wage increase rather than the 
increased supply of money that is causing inflation. Going right 


5 See statistics of the International Monetary Fund quoted on The Times city page on 
October 9, 1957. 
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to the heart of the matter, inflation comes about because the 
demands that are being made on the country’s productive 
resources are excessive. The country as a whole wants to consume 
more than it can produce. Inflation would be checked if the 
Government were to spend less on the social services and/or 
defence, or if industry would spend less on investment, or if the 
man in the street would spend less. If Government expenditure 
cannot be cut, and if industrial investment is necessary for our 
industries to remain competitive, it is only the consumption of 
the ordinary man that can be cut. Wage-earners cannot expect to 
escape the effect of these cuts, since they are taking by far the 
largest slice of the national cake, or if they do thre it can only 
be at the expense of less fortunate members of the community, 
the old-age pensioners and others living on fixed incomes. 

In this matter particularly the trade unions have failed to face 
up to the realities of the situation facing them today. Few union 
leaders have accepted the desirability of any kind of national 
policy for wages. No doubt there are those who feel that they 
should get what they can out of the present situation, as well as 
those who fear that any kind of restraint would prevent increases 
being conceded to those whose wages are too low. The fact that 
real wages in manufacturing industry have increased very much 
more rapidly than the national average shows that not all workers 
have benefited to the same extent, and that there may be workers 
whose real wage has fallen during the inflation. No national wages 
policy could succeed which did not rectify these unduly low 
wages.6 


VI 

The raising of the Bank Rate in September 1957 was a desperate 
measure designed to stop a run on sterling. This originated from 
the action Tinie holders of sterling selling in order to buy 
German marks. Nevertheless, it was a situation which arose 
because inflation here led to a belief that the pound would be 
devalued, and that the German mark would be appreciated. 

It is the duty of the Government, regardless of the external 


6 It is not suggested that the introduction of a national wages policy would be easy. It is 
necessary to keep in mind the essential economic function of wages in allocating labour 
between occupations. Wages will be high in those industries where the demand for 
the product is increasing and vice versa. Wages must continue to fulfil this function if 
there is not to be direction of labour. 
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effects of inflation ov loss of exports and the drain on gold), 
to check the upward spiral of prices. Some of the consequences o 

this raising of the Bank Rate may be unpleasant. It will make 
wage increases difficult, but that is no drawback if wage increases 
have been unjustly squeezing the incomes of other sections of the 
community. The check to wage increases may involve industrial 
unrest. That would be unfortunate. It would be far better if the 
Government could secure co-operation and moderation from the 
trade unions, but now that the unions have rejected wage restraint 
then it is clearly the duty of the Government to protect the value 
of the currency. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the position of the trade 
union leader under such conditions is extremely difficult. Even if 
he were to see the need for moderation he would have to con- 
vince his rank and file. Unless he could do so there would be the 
danger that unofficial leaders would get control of the union 
members and bring about a wave of unofficial strikes. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is one of educating the rank and file as well as the 
leaders. If wage policy is the most important problem from the 
national point of view at the present time, its solution may be very 
closely linked with the internal problem of curing apathy in the 


unions. 


TOWARDS ECUMENICAL UNDERSTANDING 
Henry St JOHN, 


HRISTIAN unity is the concern of all these three books, 1 and 
Cttey are all of some importance; the first two for an Pee | 

of the place of the Catholic Church in the ecumenical scene, an 
the third for the explanatory light it throws, from the Anglican side, 
—_ the complex and debatable question of the Church of South 
Indi 


Mr J. M. Todd sets out to explain the relationship of Catholicism 
to the Ecumenical Movement. His book, the first of its kind in English 
and one which supplies a great need, includes a synopsis of the history 


1 CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOvEMENT. By John M. Todd. Introduction by the 
Abbot of Downside. (Longmans; 6s. 6d.) 

THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE SHEPHERD. By Columba Cary-Elwes, 0.s.B. (Longmans; 13.) 
THe CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA AND THE CHURCH. By Donald Rea. (Published for the 
Confraternity of Unity, Baxter’s Press, Oxford; $s.) 
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world during the past fifty years, of thought and action for Christian 
unity. It is written with a wide knowledge of the whole subject and 
with a deep conviction of the urgent importance of the ecumenical 
spirit as an essential element in the apostolate of the Catholic Church 
in the modern world. The essence of ecumenism is understanding; to 
seek out what is true in the beliefs, practices and values of those who 
differ from us and to make that the starting point of work for unity. 
We do not attempt, nowadays at least, whatever we may have done 
in the past, to convert the Chinese or the Hindu without the closest 
and most sympathetic study of what they already believe, and of the 
ethics and culture from which their beliefs issue and in which they 
are held and practised. We proclaim the Christian gospel as the true 
fulfilment of the aspirations which arise from these beliefs, and we 
take care to present it, as far as possible, in the atmosphere, idiom of 
thought and the clothing characteristic of the existing culture of those 
to whom we preach. 


Yet when it comes to the task of winning back our separated brethren 
to the unity of the Faith, too often we speak to them in an idiom of 
thought which is foreign to them, we treat their culture and outlook 
and its achievement with indifference if not with contempt, and their 
positive beliefs, in many cases identical with our own, as if they were 
quite unimportant. While making clear the dogmatic position of the 
Church in face of the Ecumenical Movement, Mr Todd is forthright 
in maintaining that there is much in the tradition, culture and modes of 
worship of Anglicanism and the Free Churches, quite apart from the 
question of dogmatic belief, that could be effectively incorporated 
into Catholicism, and even that there are lessons concerning g 
things that have become latent in our own particular form of the 
Catholic culture and tradition that we could re-learn from them. The 
recognition of this and its utilization would be an effective means, 
where such means are badly needed, of drawing Christians now 
separated from us into the unity of the Faith. Not all Mr Todd says 
will secure agreement, but almost every word will be provocative of 
thought in an area where it has never occurred to many Catholics 
that thought is needed. Corporate reunion is an idea suspect among 
Catholics. Ecumenism does not directly envisage it. Its technique is one 
of penetration, by personal contact of understanding, without further 
aim than to elucidate the truth on either side. Only when this pene- 
tration has proceeded apace will it even begin to become apparent 


whether corporate reunion in any form is likely to be a possibility. 


Dom Columba Cary-Elwes’s The Sheepfold and the Shepherd is 
eirenic rather than ecumenical; that is to say he sets out to describe 
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rather than to defend the Catholic religion and way of life. He does 
this with gentleness and with deep insight into the content of what he 
describes. His chapter on ‘Prayer’ and that on ———- on the 
Church’ contains much both as to matter and manner that will be effec- 
tive because of the depth and attractiveness of his exposition. But there 
are other points in the book where his sympathy with, and insight 
into, the non-Catholic mind seem to falter, and his penetration fails. 
He quotes, for example, a passage from Catholicity, the Anglo-Catholic 
Report to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the conflict of Christian 
traditions in the West, in which it is asserted that the scholastic system 
as embodied in St Thomas ‘with its huge syllogistic structure of 
reasoning, not only upon revealed Truth but upon the deductions 
from revealed Truths and their consequences, and the requirement of 
it all for orthodoxy, seems to end in the substitution of a human 
rationalism for the pistis of the New Testament.’ His only comment is: 
‘This is absurd and untrue. We are not bound to swallow St Thomas 
whole.’ This gives the inevitable impression that for Catholics the 
theological approach to revelation termed scholastic is something ‘we 
are not bound to swallow’, which is highly misleading. What is needed 
here is a patient answer based upon insight into the Anglican and Free 
Church ethos that produces such a difficulty, and upon a sound analysis 
of the “reggae of theological reasoning and definition to the actual 
res revelata. 


What the writers in Catholicity are saying is based on the fallacy, 
widely held among Anglicans, that revelation for the scholastic 
theologian is a series of revealed verbal propositions. This involves a 
second fallacy, the idea that for them, and for Catholics as a whole, 
faith is exclusively the intellectual acceptance of such propositions. 
That these fallacies are still current is evidenced by a book published 
as lately as last June, Fundamentalism and the Church of God. (S.C.M. 
Press, 15s.), by Fr Gabriel Hebert of Kelham, a well-known Anglican 
theologian and himself one of the writers in Catholicity. In a chapter 
on God’s Truth and human formulations he barely exonerates the 
Catholic Church from being committed to a dictation-theory of 
biblical inspiration, and goes on to say, with obvious implications, 
that the corollary of this is an intellectualist view of revelation, since 
that which is revealed by God consists of a written word. This, he 
continues, corresponds with the ‘characteristically Latin view of faith as 
primarily an assent of the mind to the Truth which has been revealed; 
to believe that something is true. But the biblical meaning of faith is 
primarily to believe in God, or in Christ; faith expresses a relation to 
a personal God’ (page 59). 


The misconceptions of the writers in Catholicity, still reflected in Fr 
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Hebert’s later thought, go very deep. They involve not only the 
relation of revelation to its human formulations, and the nature of the 
divine guidance by which human formulations can be secured from 
error, but also the nature of faith. But at least in quoting them Dom 
Columba might have emphasized that in St Thomas’s teaching on 
faith the biblical pistis of utter selfcommitment to God in love and 
trust holds no minor or secondary place. 

Again, in another passage, Dom Columba implies that the South 
India scheme was ‘a sinking of differences in order to make a good 
impression and create a fictitious unity which is not in the interests of 
truth’. (page 23); a judgment so naive and superficial as to be quite 
unjust even upon Catholic premises. It is all the more so if we consider 
the venture from the point of view of the ideals and hopes of its 
promoters, whatever may be thought of the methods adopted. 

This brings us to the third book under review which is in fact an 
examination by an Anglican Papalist, published under the auspices of 
the Confraternity of Unity, of the whole bearing of the Church of 
South India problem upon the future of the Church of England. 
The verdict is a justification of the action of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York in July 1955. The author is well read both in 
St Thomas and the latest oa of Catholic theologians on the theolo 
of membership of the Church. Accepting as he does all Catholic 
doctrine, including the definitions of Trent and Vatican, yet retaining 
many of the qualities of the Anglican mentality at its best, he frankly 
owns that in his view the Church of England is an imperfect church. 
But holding Anglican Orders to be valid he parallels its position with 
that of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, as a Church in schism but to 
be brought back to Catholic unity corporately. He grants that the C.S.I. 
is full of non-Catholic anomalies, but so also is the Church of England 
itself, and he maintains that both are involved in a movement which, 
slowly and by devious routes, is causing them to assimilate an ever- 
increasing ‘catholicity’. At present this is a catholicity of sacramental 
life, and the ecclesiology which follows from it, but the end to which 
the whole movement is tending may well be, he believes, though 
doubtless in the somewhat distant future, the recognition and acceptance 
of true Catholic authority, and in consequence entry into the existing 
unity of the Catholic and Roman Church. 

Who knows? Many Anglo-Catholics have been greatly impressed 
by what may be called the approaches to ‘Catholicity’ which are 
resulting, in many non-Catholic religious bodies, from the work of 
the Ecumenical Movement. These varied approaches are finding a 
kind of focus in the C.S.I. This has also impressed Catholic observers 
who by their knowledge of the actual growth of the C.S.I. both in 
unity and ‘catholicity’ are competent to make judgment. 
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As Catholics we stand outside all this. We are observers only, as 
are the authorities of the Catholic Church itself. Yet we need not be 
and should not be uninterested observers. Rome herself is certainly 
not that, as many indications show. As interested observers our 
judgment must be a suspended judgment, which keeps always in 
mind, however, that the Holy Spirit is constantly at work outside the 
visible boundaries of the Church; that the faith which he operates in 
men’s souls is a pure and unmerited gift, given by degrees both as to 
time and also as to the extent of what it includes. 

May it not be that the movement now widespread in the non- 
Catholic bodies towards the ideals of Catholic sacramental life, a 
movement markedly characteristic of Anglo-Catholicism from its 
first beginnings under the leaders of Tractarianism, is in God’s pro- 
vidence a stage in the return of all men of goodwill among our separated 
brethren to the divinely constituted unity of the Church? It is possible 
for a Catholic to see in the restoration of the episcopal ideal as it is 
now in progress in the C.S.I., even though it is only he setting up of 
an external ordinance without the inner validity required by Catholic 
standards, the beginning, at long range, of a return to that pastoral 
hierarchy which Christ has set to rule his Church and which finds 
the centre and keystone of its authority in the successor of St Peter. 
Let us at least watch what is taking place with suspended judgment, 
but also with sympathy bred of knowledge and understanding of the 
real situation, with all its cross-currents and complexities. The booklet 


under review will greatly assist this understanding. 


REVIEWS 


OnE AND Many. By Illtud Evans, o.p. (Blackfriars Publications; 4s.) 

We welcome this short book (eighty pages) because it contains, 
without sacrificing substance or lucidity, as much as long volumes 
which dishearten by sheer look and weight (not to insist on price), 
and displays our Faith without the arguments which instantly arouse 
our perverse instinct to dispute what we are expected to succumb to; 
and finally, because it offers us that Faith not merely as a creed or 
code—as a two-dimensional diagram, an anatomical chart; or a kind of 
moral minuet which we must dance with regulated paces. The author 
shows us Christ living in each Catholic and therefore making the many 
into one. We are so glad that he begins by insisting on Baptism—how 
many, who would be hurt if their birthday were not celebrated, can 
even tell you the date on which their true self was born?—and that 
the Church herself now wishes the Faithful at least on Easter Eve to 
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‘renew their baptismal vows’, and, negatively, to renounce what is 
anti-Christ and, positively, to re-affirm their Christian faith, and to 
see the blessing A that water which is to serve for the year’s baptisms! 
We wish some similar reminder of Confirmation could be devised—no 
Sacrament more easily forgotten! Much of the book deals with the 
Liturgy, which not only expresses our sentiments, but should create 
them—it is (so to say) a super-sacramental: all the more should we 
understand it and actively participate in it: the still all-too-prevalent 
sentiment was expressed A, the Borstal boys who, when taught how 
to ‘answer’ collectively at Mass, exclaimed: “But are we allowed to do 
that?” 

It is very valuable to be reminded that Mass (and therefore the 
Liturgy) causes Christ no more to be but a memory but still living and 
active. Have we become too inclined to think that ‘Do this as a 
commemoration of Me’ refers only to the ‘consummation’ on the 
Cross? The Liturgy does not want us to think like that: immediately 
after the Consecration, we indeed declare that we are mindful of our 
Lord’s ‘so blessed Passion’, but at once proceed, “but also (sed et . . .) 
of his Resurrection—yes, and (nec non) of his Ascension too’. The 
Easter Liturgy, lovingly described in chapter 4, leads up to the Christian 
triumph not only hoped for, but (if we accept it) at work within us. 
(Still, we have got to hope: does our spiritual life include a longing for 
the Parousia? For the splendour and misery of this world becomin 
the Kingdom of God and of his Christ?) In his last chapter Fr Illtud 
confronts the question of how ‘charity’ can survive in a ‘Welfare 
State’. The more regimented life becomes, the more an army of clerks 
takes over the care of the sick, the poor, the aged—all the departments 
of human life—the more do officials need to “baptize’ their work. And 
an incalculable amount of ‘work’ remains to be done: pensions do not 
render old people any the less lonely; no legislation can turn an unhappy 
hame into a happy one, or de-teddify the adolescent. No examination 
can create a true teacher. But if the Holy Spirit inhabits us, he will 
communicate himself through us even if we do no more than offer 
our fellow-human yet another printed form. Congregabit nos in unum— 
it is the love of Christ, permeating us through the indwelling of his 
Spirit, which alone can make the many into one. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


Rucues Despisep: A Stupy OF THE Roots oF RELIGION. By Conrad 
Pepler, o.P. (Blackfriars Publications; 12s.) 
It is not at all easy to criticize this book. Father Conrad has touched 
on a subject which goes so deep and whose implications are so vast, 
that it is impossible to do justice to it in a review. I believe, in fact, 
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that he has touched upon the central problem of religion in our time. 
The problem with which we are faced is not simply that of the revolt 
of western man against the Church or against Christianity or even 
against God; it is the loss of what may be called the root of all religion, 
the sense of the sacred, of the holy. Until the present century mankind 
all over the world has always lived with a sense of a threefold bond 
of relationship between man and nature and the ultimate ground of 
the existence of man and nature, which is known by different names in 
different parts of the world, but which we in the west are accustomed 
to call God. It is true that there have often been rationalists who have 
attempted to break this bond and separate man from nature and from 
God, but it is only within the present century that it has become 
possible for this to be done ona large scale. Asa result we are witnessing 
a loss of all religious sense not only in western Europe, Russia and 
America, but also in countries like China and India which were until 
a few years ago rooted in the ancient tradition of religion. 


The cause of this Father Conrad believes to be the loss of contact 
with nature, which has been brought about by the industrial revolution. 
As long as man lived in immediate dependence on nature he was always 
deeply aware of his dependence on the divine Ground of all nature, 
and his constant effort was to bring everything into relation with this 
divine Ground. Everything in life had to be made ‘sacred’, to be rescued 
from the state of the ‘profane’ if it was to conform to the law of nature. 
Thus in an ancient culture, as one can see in India still, every event in 
life has a sacred character, eating and drinking, bathing and dressing, 
and above all marriage and all sexual relationships. It is this sense of 
the sacred which underlies all religion from the most primitive to the 
most mature. 


Now Christianity, as Father Conrad shows, was no exception to 
this rule. The religion of Israel had its roots in this ancient tradition, 
and the great festivals of the Pasch and Pentecost, for instance, never 
lost their link with the primeval festivals of the Spring and the Harvest. 
In the same way the Christian sacraments with their symbols of water 
and oil and wine and bread kept the Church in continual contact with 
nature and with the ancient religion of nature, and the Christian 
liturgy grew up among people who shared this rhythm of life. But 
now all this has been changed. Man has lost contact with nature; 
bread and wine and oil now mean nothing to him; they have lost all 
‘sacred’ significance. The result is that the liturgy, and not only the 
liturgy but also the Bible with all its riches of traditional imagery and 
symbolism, have lost their meaning. They have ceased to have any 
apparent link with daily life. 

Such, according to Father Conrad, is the reason for the loss of the 
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sense of religion. We are living in a world which for the first time in 
history is utterly ‘profane’, and the average man can therefore find no 
place for religion in it. How can we recover this sense of the ‘sacredness’ 
of life? How can we bring back religion into the daily life of ‘eating 
and drinking and giving in marriage’? This is the problem, and I 
think that Father re comes very near to the right answer. He sees 
it as a problem of restoring the wie of nature. We cannot hope to 
have a religious life, a religious culture, until we have recovered the 
basis of a natural life and a natural culture. This means, of course, that 
there must be a radical change in our present industrial civilization—a 
change which it may take a Soieeta bes to produce. But we have 
no reason to wait for such a catastrophe. Modern man has still contact 
with nature at many points. Above all there is the family. Wherever 
you have a home and a family and a common table where people 
meet to take food together, you have the basis of a natural ped a 
religious life. Many people es still have their gardens and allotments, 
their holidays and hobbies where they make contact with a natural 
way of life. 

It is on this basis of a natural sacramental life, that the religious life 
has to be built. The life of the Church must be seen as an extension of 
this natural family life, in which the order of nature is taken up into the 
life of grace by means of the sacraments, which belong as it were to 
both worlds. Father Conrad has much to say on the value of the 
Benedictine life as expressing this solidarity of nature and grace. In 
the typical Benedictine monastery the work in the fields and the work- 
shops, the meals in the refectory and the recreations, are all seen as 
integral elements in a life of religion, of which the liturgy with its 
symbolism taken from nature and from the natural forms of human 
existence is the centre. 


As a Benedictine I naturally share Father Conrad’s view; but at the 
same time I think that there is a certain danger in this outlook. It is 
true that “grace perfects nature’, as St Thomas says, but the phrase is 
somewhat equivocal. It suggests that grace perfects nature in its own 
order. But this is surely not true. Grace perfects nature by raising it to 
a new order of being, and before nature can enter this new order of 
being it has to die. The mystery of Christianity is the mystery of death 
and resurrection. It is true that Father Conrad recognizes the fundamen- 
tal need of the Cross in the transformation of our life which is required, 
but perhaps he does not sufficiently stress the radical transformation 
which nature has to undergo in this process. I think that if he had, he 
would have been more just to St Anthony and the Fathers of the Desert, 
who with all their asceticism were aiming precisely at the restoration 
of the ‘order of nature’, that is the state of man before the Fall. 
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Perhaps the answer to this problem is to stress the need of a psycho- 
logical conversion. It is not so much contact with external nature which 
is required, though that is necessary, as the recovery of contact with 
our own inner nature. We have to discover the hidden depths of the 
unconscious in our own souls and to allow grace to penetrate not only 
the reason and the will, but our whole being, conscious and unconscious, 
body and soul. It is in these hidden depths of the unconscious that the 
springs of religion are to be found, and it is only when we have ‘died’ 
to our own superficial reason and consciousness that we shall be able to 
discover this root of the ‘sacred’ and the ‘holy’, which has been lost. 

Father Conrad has written a very wise and also a very practical book. 
His chapter of ‘suggestions’ will be found of value to everyone who is 
seeking an integrated life in our present disintegrated society, and his 
chapter on ‘Dislocations in the Religious Life’ will be read with profit 
by all religious. It is a book to be read by all who are seriously concerned 
with the renewal of religion in the modern world. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


THE PouiticaL THOUGHT OF JOHN Henry Newman. By Terence 

Kenny. (Longmans; 21s.) 

LETTERS OF JOHN Henry Newman. A Selection Edited and Introduced 

by Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. (Peter Owen; 255.) 

It is becoming ever more of an achievement to write something 
entirely new about Newman. Yet it has happened frequently in the 
last few years, and certainly Mr Kenny has succeeded. We have always 
been aware that Newman was a religious genius. There is now no 
question that he was a master in the field of education. Many people 
have written on various literary or philosophical aspects of Newman’s 
work. But perhaps we least expected that someone would write a 
full-size book on his political thought. 

This book is both important and interesting. If it seems to lack at 
times a certain clarity of exposition, this is due to the fact that it is the 
work of a pioneer in a vast, uncharted field, in which the subject, 
Newman, wrote no express treatise. 

Of special importance would seem to be Mr Kenny’s careful 
distinction between political conservatism and Toryism. He brings 
ample evidence to show that Newman was always a conservative in 
every sphere of thought, in the sense that he was convinced we should 
strive to preserve what is valuable even at the risk of slowness in 
destroying what is outdated. Newman was always distrustful of 
rebellion. But Mr Kenny also makes quite clear that Newman gradually 
came to realize that conservatism should not be confused and identified 
with the Tory party. Newman had already begun to emancipate 
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himself from the Tory party before his conversion to Catholicism. 
Mr Kenny is also able to show that Newman came to realize that there 
was a kind of political liberalism, opposed to Toryism, which was 
not inconsistent with true conservatism. Newman came more and 
more, especially as a Catholic, to associate himself with many forms 
of political, as also educational, liberalism. 

In this matter, I suggest that Mr Kenny could have made matters 
clearer by distinguishing doctrinal liberalism more sharply from all 
other forms of adie, He does not emphasize sufficiently that 
Newman never altered one whit in his opposition to doctrinal liberal- 
ism. His Essay on Development, and his association with the Inoppor- 
tunists at the time of the Vatican Council, were consistent in his mind 
with anti-Rationalism, or, as he would have said, anti-Liberalism in 
religion. What makes it confusing is that he was sympathetic with 
liberal Catholicism: but, to him, liberal Catholicism was purely a 
question of religious politics, not a question of our attitude to creeds 
and revealed dogma. I would say that Mr Kenny could have stressed 
more than he does that liberalism in doctrine was for Newman 
indifferentism, and indifferentism for him was always seen as incom- 

atible with Christianity. Newman began by tending to confuse 
liberalism in politics and education with doctrinal liberalism. He came 
to realize that they need not be identified. He ended by remaining 
anti-liberal with regard to our acceptance of the dogmas of revelation, 
and liberal in religious politics and education. 


Mr Kenny says that for Newman the state is essentially unjust. He 
understands by this that Newman admitted no hope of any utopian, 
completely just, state on this earth. The corruption caused by origi 
sin was the cause of this. But Newman did admit that we should aim 
at achieving justice, even though human weakness will always in one 
way or other defeat our idealism. If this is a just estimate of Newman’s 
view, his position would seen in this respect not unlike that of Dr 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Mr Kenny finds a tension between Newman’s scientific concept of 
history and his occasional Augustinian concept of a God-directed 
history. Could not this tension be happily resolved by the recognition 
that, in one case, Newman was speaking of the purely natural science 
of history, and in the other of a theology of history? The latter science 
interprets history in the light of revelation, and finds in it the revelation 
of God’s plan. But it is in full harmony with Newman’s attitude to all 
secular science that he would not admit God’s supernatural plan and 


providence as discoverable by natural observation and science. 


But the book is full of interesting discussions. There are small things 
one cannot agree with, as the statement that Newman had no trust in 
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abstract intuition. But Mr Kenny has made a thorough study of his 
material and provided an excellent introduction to a new and interest- 
ing field of Newmanic research. 

The second book is collection of Newman’s letters edited by an 
Anglican and a Catholic. The Anglican half of Newman’s life is in 
the hands of Mr Derek Stanford, the Catholic half in the hands of 
Miss Muriel Spark. Each editor gives an introduction. The letters are 
bound to be extremely selective, being in number but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the total number in existence. Over half the Anglican 
letters are from the period when Newman had begun to doubt the 
truth of Anglicanism. Mr Stanford himself is obviously quite un- 
sympathetic to Newman’s Anglican interests. He has something like 
Thomas Arnold’s contempt for the Oxford Movement. He also makes 
it quite clear that he is unimpressed by the Newman revealed in the 
letters. It is unfortunate that the introducer to the lican section 
should be so unsympathetic with his subject. Incidentally he quotes 
the exploded myth about Newman’s semitic blood, admittin: on 
ever that it is an ‘unproven speculation’. The reviewer would have 
preferred as an introduction an objective statement of the circumstances 
of Newman’s Anglican life which form a background to the letters. 
However, the letters, though they omit those which show any en- 
thusiastic support of Anglicanism, are indeed most interesting, and 
afford an intimate illustration of the Newman we know from the lives. 

The Catholic half of the volume has a useful objective introduction 
by Miss Spark. She is content to trace the Catholic life in so far as it 
forms a background to her selection. I think Miss Spark has made her 
selection with a view to showing Newman’s trials and troubles as a 
Catholic. However, until the whole of the Catholic letters are published 
it will be difficult to decide how far her selection is a fair sample. All 
who are interested in Newman will especially value this half of the 
book, if only for the reason mentioned, that no general collection of 
Catholic letters is as yet available. One at least of Newman’s little- 
known humorous letters is happily included. $3 Pasmcis Dawes 


Trape Union Leapersuir. Based on a study of Arthur Deakin. By 

V. L. Allen. (Longmans; 30s.) 

There are many strands in this enthralling book: the difficulties of a 
federal structure for a trade union as exemplified in the working of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the techniques of adminis- 
tration and leadership of a popular movement as shown by the 
activities of Arthur Deakin, and finally the life and character of Deakin 
himself. One may question whether Mr Allen has not tried to cram 
too much into one treatise: whether leadership might have been better 
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anal by a comparative study of some of the giants who were 
such Will Lawther, Sir Lincoln Evans, 
Sir Tom Williamson. In a sense he has made his subject more difficult 
by choosing Arthur Deakin, who had so many unusual difficulties to 
contend with, succeeding Ernest Bevin who had built up the T.G.W.U. 
to be his union, coming to power in the immediate post-war years, 
inheriting the headaches of the wartime Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee, assuming the presidency of the newly-founded World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Yet, despite these self-imposed complica- 
tions, Mr Allen has succeeded in writing a book which is at once a 
critical but generous tribute to the work of Arthur Deakin and a 
creative contribution to the understanding of how trade unions function 
in England. 

Deakin emerged from the shadows, shadows cast by the bulk of 
Bevin, to take over the post of General Secretary of the T.G.W.U. 
in 1945. He had been Acting General Secretary while Bevin was a 
wartime Cabinet Minister, but it had been understood that Bevin 
would return at the end of the war. The Labour landslide changed all 
that and it was only after his election to the position of General 
Secretary in 1945 that Deakin ceased to be the administrator of the 
Bevin machine and had a free hand to build his own. He showed his 
true leadership—statesmanship would perhaps be a better term—by 
the way in which he insisted on the responsibilities of the Trade 
Unions to the national economy. He did not believe in class conflict, 
and although he stood for a planned economy he recognized and 
impressed on the members of his union that the well-being of the 
workers depends on the prosperity of industry and not on political 
systems. His militancy and aggressiveness were reserved for the 
Communists, both in his own union and in the World Federation. 
Yet withal he had the majority of the members of the Union with him, 
because they knew that he was straight and that he would obtain 
justice for them. 


The most dissident group was the dockers and waterside workers, 
and Mr Allen does well to devote several chapters to their affairs. 
The wartime decasualization scheme for the dockers was made 
absolute in 1947, but both before and after its acceptance there were 
many strikes, local and even national, all of them unofficial, i.e. against 
the advice of their union officials. In effect they were strikes not against 
their employers but against their union. Mr Allen is rather critical of 
Deakin’s handling of unrest among the dockers, but it may have been 
that he was not well enough briefed and, despite his tendency to 
tackle things that should have been left to subordinates, he relied on 
them too much in this instance. Mr Allen analyses the reasons why the 
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dock industry is strike-prone, but would have rounded out the 
picture had he made use of the studies done by the Field Research 
Group of the British Institute of Management. Of the 1945 national 
strike he concludes that it defies analysis and is ‘an excellent example of 
the inscrutability of dockers’ behaviour’. The explanation, or at least 
one of the missing elements in the analysis, is to be found in the 
personalities and objectives of the strike leaders themselves, and of 
these Deakin was far more conscious than is Mr Allen. 


Deakin was not an administrator and brought about no startling 
changes during his ten years of office which ended with his untimely 
death in 1955. Nor did he do much to tighten up the methods of 
control and communication in the rather unwieldy system of Trade 
Groups of the T.G.W.U. But, says Mr Allen, ‘in Deakin, perhaps 
more than in any other trade union leader of his generation, could 4 
seen the incompatibility of some of the qualities required for leadership 
in a large modern union. His position as an administrator required him 
to be able to handle individuals, to trust them, and to extract the best 
from them; but his natural facility, hence his main qualification for 
leadership in general, was in the way he handled masses of men.’ His 
one important contribution which showed administrative leadership 
ability was the support he gave to the provision of educational services 
in the Union in order to raise the quality of candidates for office in the 
Union. He was very conscious, as he admitted to the present writer, of 
how this had been neglected in the past and was determined to remedy 
it. Summer Schools, scholarships to universities, educational courses 
were launched and the measure of the attention that he paid to this is 
shown by the rise of the Union’s expenditure on educational grants 
from {£10 in 1942 to £7,544 in 1947 to £34,764 in his last complete 
year of office. 

Deakin was by temperament somewhat of an authoritarian, but the 
patience he showed in trying to make the World Federation viable 
proved that he could control these tendencies when necessary. He was 
a man of principle, owing a great deal no doubt to his Primitive 
Methodist upbringing, and would insist on the use of constitutional 
procedure (which he instinctively preferred to the strike weapon) and 
on the necessity of honouring agreements that had been freely entered 
into. At times this earned him unpopularity, but he was never one to 
court the favour of the mob. He lacked the touch of genius that was 
Bevin’s, but in a very difficult situation he did not make the mistake 
of trying to become another Bevin. He remained himself, rising to 

eater stature with his office, and did more than most in helping to 
Cie Britain through the economic difficulties of the post-war years. 
JouN Fitzsimons 
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Tue Frencu Nation. From Napoleon to Pétain. 1814-1940. By D. W- 

Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton; 25s.) 

It is always a pleasure to welcome the return of the honorary citizen 
of La Roche Blanche from his transatlantic pursuits to an earlier love. 
The brisk narrative pace, the wider view, and the easily-worn omni- 
science are refreshing in these days of doctorate theses published and 
unashamed, with their impenetrable jungles of footnotes, and those 
who know the author’s Development of Modern France will approach 
this book with high hopes. They will find, regrettably, that it is not 
exactly vintage Brogan. The bouquet is there, but the wine has little 
body. The French Nation gives the impression of being a history put 
together in haste, an oft-told tale with little material that is new to 
justify its being told yet again. 

Its good qualities lie in its large outline and its mixture of the 
political, religious, economic and social factors which is vigorously 
and clearly done. There are some trenchantly Bellocian phrases in the 
military episodes (the author cannot refrain from twice calling bayonet 
charges rs ‘furia francese’); there are several neat summaries in a 
line or two of the problems of a decade; and the classical tag is dropped 
at just the right time and with the wonted aplomb. Yet Homer nods 
not infrequently, even in his style. There are occasional gallicisms 
(‘in the limit of the possible’, “To M. Edouard Herriot succeeded M. 
Edouard Daladier . . .’, “The future was to men like Rouher’), down- 
right clumsiness (“So was not France . . .’) and lesser irritations like the 
pedantic and constant use of “pacificists’ and ‘pacificism’. These might be 
glossed over, but there are also mistakes of detail of a kind which 
suggest either too rapid writing with slipshod revision or the handing 
over of proof-reading to a secretary—like the mistitling of René 
Clair’s Un Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie, Cocteau’s rechristening as ‘Jacques’, 
the mis-spelling of “Tzara’, portefeuille with a hitherto unrecorded 
gender, and a gross misquotation of one of the best-known lines in the 
whole of Racine (p. 90). Musset’s swoon on hearing Rachel is made 
infinitely more probable if she began, as Professor Brogan makes her: 

‘Ariane, ma soeur, par quel malheur blessée . . .’. 

Again, for a work aimed presumably at the general reader (most of 
its quotations are translated, and there are no references, and no 
bibliography), the whole thing is too allusive, too literary. The reader 
well acquainted with French literature will enjoy catching Professor 


Brogan’s asides, and feeling pleased with himself as he does so. But the ' 


general reader who wants to find out something about the history of 
France in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries before acquiring 
a knowledge of the French novel since Balzac, will make little sense of 
the following: 
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“This was the theme of Barrés’s novel that scandalized the simple. To 


enter German service was one way to serve Alsace. René Bazin 

might write a more naive novel on the opposite side, but Les Oberlé 

was to Au Service de I’ Allemagne as Bazin was to Barres.’ (p. 262.) 
He will also, quite likely, be misled by the intentional and indiscrim- 
inate use of characters from Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert and Proust as 
real individuals in an historical context. This may be magnificent, but it is 
hardly history. 

In his treatment of Church questions, Professor Brogan is on the 
whole reasonable and just, though he displays an unfortunate tendency 
to regard the French Church as a continually piaculative institution, 
having to expiate the faults of her past and never quite — up 
with herself; three of his paragraphs dealing with the Church at 
different periods begin: “The Church had now to pay . . .’. Many of the 
hierarchy in the early part of the nineteenth century, like Mgr de 
Quélen, were no doubt too closely wedded to an authoritarian - 
even to envisage the possibility that the state of affairs before 1789 
disappeared for ever. They had their counterparts in this century in 
figures like that of Cardinal Billot during the Action Frangaise episode. 
But Professor Brogan could have shown much more fully that there 
existed quite early in the nineteenth century a Catholicism with a social 
as well as a political conscience, even though its leaders, with the 
exception of Ozanam, are not among the more familiar names of the 
period. And he ignores the Church in the twentieth century (apart from 
the flirtation and conflict with Maurras) even though the book goes 
up to 1940; yet it is this century which has seen the revivals—scriptural, 
patristic, liturgical, social and literary—which have made France, 
although she may be a ‘pays de mission’, the eldest daughter of the 
Church in a more genuine way than she has been for centuries. 


Sometimes, too, Professor Brogan leaves us in the dark about his 
verdict on an institution or an episode. He mentions Solesmes on 
page 28 as ‘the seed of a great tree’, on page 123 as not having ‘lived 
up to its promise’, and on page 174 he refers to its ‘reactionary politics 
and scholarship’. Even if we presume the adjective does not qualify the 
second noun, the author never makes clear what the ‘great tree’-ness 
of Solesmes was. 

Where the book scores, on the other hand, is in its fulfilment of the: 
promise of the dust-wrapper: “The achievements of the French genius 
are not eclipsed by the weakness of the French State’. Readers of The 
Development of Modern France will remember that the author took as his 
motto these words from the Song of Roland: ‘Ne placet Damnedeu 
ne se angles Que ja pur mei perdet sa valur France’ (May it please God 
and his angels that France be never diminished through me)—showing 
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that he felt the to France’s reputation of even the most cordially 
disposed version of the story he had to tell. By and large the modern 
history of the governing of France is bound to be a miserable tale, 
under king or republic; but by telling it against the background of 
social and artistic development Professor Brogan emphasizes that to 
know the French nation wre must look at something other than changes 
of ministries. My first thought on finishing this book was, Surely we 
do not need to be told this any more? Surely we do not need to be 
reminded that Cézanne and Pasteur are phenonema as interesting and 
significant as Thiers and the scandal of Panama? But in view of what 
is happening to the arts of government in France at the moment, the 
reminder is perhaps not so otiose after all. a 


Baupetarre. By Enid Starkie. (Faber and Faber; 50s.) 

Dr Starkie’s Baudelaire could serve as a model of what biography 
should be: it is both scholarly and readable, a combination not always 
achieved. So thoroughly acquainted is Dr Starkie with Baudelaire’s 
writings—the less-known prose as well as the poetry—that we regret 
the brevity of the purely literary analysis; however, a detailed critical 
study would have demanded another volume, which we hope she 
may, one day, give us. 

She has succeeded admirably in her aim: to study Baudelaire’s 
writings in conjunction with his life and his psychological evolution. 
With an astonishing vividness, quite free from all sentimentality, she 
depicts that tragic existence: the endless financial difficulties; the ever- 
increasing solitude; the acute spiritual conflict between good and evil 
and that pitiless lucidity which excluded any hope of self-deception. 
The insight with which Dr Starkie tells the pitiful story of Jeanne 
Duval is unforgettable; unforgettable, too, the pathetic description of 
the catastrophic Belgian episode. 

Moreover, Dr Starkie is scrupulously just towards Baudelaire’s 
family connections: the much-maligned Aupick, Baudelaire’s step- 
father, a stern, rather intolerant but essentially upright man; his mother, 
who loved without always understanding him (and what mother would 
have rejoiced at the life and worldly prospects of such a son?); Ancelle, 
the lawyer, , punctilious, tactless, but tirelessly fond of his 
extremely difficult ward. All these people live, not as monsters of 
incomprehension and selfishness, but as individuals who acted, like 
most individuals, often clumsily, stupidly, but with the best intentions. 

It is impossible to _— too highly of the delicacy and commonsense 
which mark Dr Starkie’s treatment of Baudelaire’s death-bed conver- 
sion. The difficulty of dealing with such a subject is obvious: the essen- 
tial facts are psychological and, clearly, are not available to the literary 
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critic. Dr Starkie as far as it seems to us possible to venture when 
she says: ‘Such dhentens would not lack verisimilitude if the develop- 
ment and curve of his life are taken into account. Baudelaire had at last 
found his sop fel (p. 521.) She stresses the influence which the 
religion of his childhood—for so many years completely neglected— 
never ceased to exercise on his thought: ‘He remained a psychologist 
formed by Catholicism, and his manner of considering ssesel problems 
was Catholic.’ (p. 543.) 

All those who love Baudelaire’s poetry will feel a debt of gratitude 
to Dr Starkie for this admirably sane, sympathetic and inuitive study. 
KATHLEEN O’FLAHERTY 


Tue OxrorD History oF ENGLISH ArT, VOL. IV. 1216-1307. By Peter 
Brieger. (Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press; 50s.) 

THE PELICAN History OF ArT: ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN IN THE 
Miwote Aces. By Geoffrey Webb. (Penguin Books; 52s. 6d.) 
These two books, each of them the latest volume in a well-known 

series, offer interesting contrasts. The first covers a wide subject over 

a short period, while the second deals with a slightly more limited 

subject over a very much longer period of time. 

In the Oxford History Peter Brieger, who is head of the Department 
of Art and Archaeology in the University of Toronto, describes that 
exciting period which saw the emergence of a native style of archi- 
tecture which had its roots in the troubled times of King John. 

He traces the artistic development of the period in three phases. The 
first, which he calls the ‘Episcopal’, produced such great secular 
cathedrals as Salisbury, Lincoln i Well under the guiding influence 
of a group of enlightened bishops. This is ‘the stage of classical perfec- 
tion in English Gothic art’. 

In the second phase royal patronage replaced the influence of the 
bishops. The court schools of: Henry III and Edward I attracted and 
encouraged sculptors, metal-workers, painters and illuminators whose 
work and influence were widespread. But the freshness and purity of 
the earlier phase disappeared in a climate of ‘self-consciousness and 
emotional aestheticism’. 

When patronage passed from the court to gentry and merchants, the 
author sees growing evidence of the seeds of one which were sown in 
the ‘regal’ or ‘court’ period, with emotional insecurity and anxiety 
underlying a gradual elaboration of forms in all the arts. 

oughout the book outstanding examples in architecture and 
the allied arts are described and illustrated in considerable detail against 
the ever-changing background of one of the most interesting centuries 
in our history. 
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In the Pelican History Geoffrey Webb, who is Secretary of the Royal 


Commission on Historical Monuments and a former Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts at Cambridge University, is faced with a very difficult 
problem of selection. To deal thoroughly in one volume with the 
whole history of architecture over a period of some nine centuries is 
clearly impossible. Recognizing this, he has omitted any account of 

urely military architecture, and in the domestic field has limited 
himself to those buildings whose appearance ‘was primarily dictated 
by non-material considerations, one might almost say by an appeal to 
the imagination’. By the same process of reasoning he has been com- 

lled, obviously not without regret, to deal very briefly with the 
churches. 

Of the various possible approaches to the history of architecture— 
. practical, economic and social, or typological—he has chosen the last 
as being most appropriate to the present series. In doing so he has added 
the fruits of his own scholarship to the works of such authorities as 
Professor Prior, Sir Alfred Clapham and Professor Hamilton Thomp- 
son. 

To Geoffrey Webb every old building is a fascinating problem, a 
possible link in a chain. Somebody built it in a particular way for certain 
reasons, and he reads a building much as he would a novel by Miss 
Agatha Christie. But, unlike Miss Christie’s more enthusiastic readers, 
his main concern is not with ‘who-dun-it’—for which the evidence is 
often all too slender and circumstantial—but with ‘motive’ and 
‘opportunity’. The result is a study of the evolution of architectural 
style through the spreading, from district to district and country to 
country, i ideas touched here and there by the magic of creative 

ius. 
thew are important and absorbing books by distinguished authors. 
Though they are, perhaps, written primarily for the serious student, the 
amateur of art history will find them far from dull. Both are illustrated 
by line drawings and by superb collections of photographs. 
DOonovaAN PURCELL 
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